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GENERAL NOTES. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Africa. — The Niger. — General Faidherbe, in an article upon 
the " Niger Question," in the Revue Scientifiqite, tells us that the 
people of the marshy delta, and of the fine country beyond as far 
as Idda, are fetishists, while from this point Mussulmans dominate. 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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Lokodja is governed by a prince named by the king of Nupe, him- 
self a satrap of the Sultan of Sokotto. Rabba the capital of Nupe, 
has 70,000 inhabitants. Above Egga the river becomes shallow, 
and vessels drawing more than four or five feet cannot proceed to 
Rabba. The constant falling in of the western bank renders navi- 
gation of the Lower Nile difficult. French commercial companies 
no longer exist on the Lower Niger. The Upper Niger is domi- 
nated by three powerful chiefs. The " prophet" Samory, a sort 
of religiously fanatic slave-hunter, who burns his unmerchantable 
prisoners, occupies the upper portion. Below him is Amradon, 
chief of a better organized state, with an army of Tonconleur 
cavalry and Bambarra infantry, and lastly, between Sansandig and 
Timbuctoo, comes Tidiani, who, with his bands of brigands, cuts 
off the communications of the latter once flourishing city. 

Timbuctoo has for over 200 years been ruled by a " kahia," a 
kind of burgomaster originally appointed by the Emperor of 
Morocco from the Moorish Andalusian family of Er-Rami. The 
office became hereditary, but the present kahia or Amir Muham- 
med Er-Rami, who is now in Paris, has little power, and is prac- 
tically a puppet in the hands of whichever of the rival Arab, 
Berber or Fulah factions have the upper hand. The Arab chief, 
Sheikh Abadin, sides with the Fulahs or Fulani, whose power is 
continually increasing, and who are likely to become absolute 
masters of Timbuctoo unless it falls into the hands of some Euro- 
pean power. 

Harrar. — The province of Harrar proper lies in a circle around 
the city of that name, and has a population, according to Major 
F. M. Hunter, of nearly 329,000. The city of Harrar is fortified 
so as to be fairly defensible against native attack, and contains an 
area of 200 acres, and a population of about 30,000, two-thirds of 
whom are women, and only about one-third natives of the city. 
The suburbs contain 6000 more. Harrar is regarded by Professor 
Keane as an outlier of Abyssinian civilization, and perhaps is a 
remnant of the ancient kingdom of Adela or Ada, once a power- 
ful enemy of Abyssinia. At any rate it has for centuries preserved 
within its walls a distinct race, speaking a tongue not understood 
by its neighbors, and has been the center of trade for the sur- 
rounding countries, dispatching caravans to Tajura, Zeila, and 
Berbera. The city has some 4500 domiciles. Major Hunter gives 
some details of the material condition, dress, domestic ceremonies, 
etc., of the women, and refers to the account given by Burton in 
" First Footsteps in East Africa." Debased Egyptian piastres and 
Maria Theresa dollars are the only currency, and the only indus- 
tries are bookbinding and weaving. The principal indigenous ex- 
ports are coffee, and wars or safflower. Harrar is 286 miles from 
Berbera, and 182^ from Zeila. 

Asia. — Asiatic Notes, Etc. — Four French officers, who have 
journeyed among the Muongs of the Black river of Tonquin, de- 
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scribe them as more civilized than the Mois of Cochin China. 
Thev are warlike, intelligent and industrious, and make their own 
arms. Practically, they are independent, though the Annamites 
profess to appoint their chiefs. The country is rich in minerals, 
and some gold fields are worked by Chinese, who permit no 
stranger to approach. The commission to investigate the pos- 
sibility of a canal across the Isthmus of Krao, Malacca, has ex- 
plored a part of the peninsula before unknown to Europeans. 
They were conducted to a large inland sea, called Tale-Sab fthe 
name seems identical with Tonle'-Sap, in Cambodia). This lake 
is forty-five miles long and twelve wide, and has numerous small 
islands covered with the nests of sparrows. The state of Sam-Sam, 
composed of mestizos, or half-caste Malays and Siamese, a popu- 
lation somewhat inclined to piracy, exists at about 7 14' N. lat. 

Mr. Mueller's reconnaissance survey between Cascade plateau 

and Lake McKerrow, on the west coast of the middle island, 
New Zealand, has shown that a great part of the Hope range is 
auriferous, while traces of gold occur along the whole length of 
Gorge river. The most remarkable geological feature is the 
Olivine range, a red-violet mass devoid of almost every trace of 
vegetation from about 1 000 feet above the Cascade river. 

Europe. — European Notes. — The Norwegians have discovered 
several new islands to the east of King Karl or Wiche land. In 
1884 the west side of Spitzbergen was blocked by a belt of land- 
ice, the whole summer through, while the east side, which is 
usually blocked, was more open than for many years. The prevail- 
ing direction of the winds appear to cause these changes. Observa- 
tions prove that the level of the shores of the Baltic is changing with 
considerable rapidity, the northern shore rising, while the south- 
ern is sinking. The northern part of Sweden has risen seven feet 
in the last 134 years, but the rise diminishes southward until at 
the Naze it is only one foot, and at the island of Bornholm 
nothing. The line of equilibrium passes along the islands of 

Bornhohm and Gothland. The Brussels National Institute ot 

Geography is now publishing a facsimile reproduction of the 
plans of* a hundred Belgian towns drawn up between 1550 and 
1565, by J. de Deventer, at the command of Charles V and Philip 
II, of Spain. The originals are divided between the libraries at 
Brussels and Madrid. 

America. — Physical Aspect of Brazil. — The greater part of 
Brazil is an elevated plateau, having a main elevation of from one 
to more than three thousand feet. This great plateau is bounded 
northward by the great Amazonian depression, westward by the 
basin of the Paraguay, which is continued northward by that of 
the Guapore, a tributary of the Madeira, and all along the ocean 
border by a narrow strip of coast. North of the great Amazonian 
valley rises a second smaller pleateau, continuous with that of 
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Guiana. The sketch map of Brazil, prepared by 0. A. Derby for Vol. 
i of La Geographica physica do Brazil is a revelation to those 
whose knowledge of Brazil is mainly confined to the Amazons. Not 
one-tenth of the entire country, according to this map, is less than 
300 meters above the sea, and the region above 1000 meters is at 
least half as large as those below 300. The true mountains of 
upheaved strata are mainly in the-eastern and central portions of 
the Brazilian plateau, and may be considered as forming two 
groups, separated by the elevated table lands of the Parana and 
Sao Francisco basins. The culminating points of the eastern 
group are the peaks of the Organ mountains in the Serra do 
Mar, and Itatiaia (2712 meters), the highest point in the empire. 
The western group consists of at least two distinct ranges, culmi- 
nating in the Montes Pyreneos near Goyaz. The great table- 
lands, though composed of horizontal strata, are often so exca- 
vated by the deep river valleys as to have the appearance of 
mountains. On their eastern border, in the provinces of Parana 
and Sao Paolo, they rise to 1000 meters. The water-parting be- 
tween the rivers flowing south and those flowing north is partly 
formed by a transverse ridge across the southern part of Minas 
Geraes, connecting the two groups of mountains. The Tocantins, 
Xingu, Tapajos, and Madeira, all descend from the tableland in a 
series of rapids at from 100 to 200 miles from the Amazon. The 
Brazilian portion of the Guiana plateau is very imperfectly known, 
but some spurs of its highlands extend to within a few miles of 
the Amazons between the mouth of the Rio Negro and the 
ocean. 

American Notes. — The Ona of Terra del Fuego are estimated 
by Lieut. Bove at from 300 to 400, and the total number of 
Fuegians, men, women and children in the archipelago, according 
to a careful census made by the English missionary, the Rev. T. 

Bridges, is given as 949. Mr. E. M. Thurm telegraphed to 

Kew that he has succeeded in ascending Roraima. Capt. 

Eduardo O'Connor has navigated the Rio Negro of Patagonia 
from its mouth in the Atlantic to its source in the romantic Lake 
Nahuel-Hualpi in the Chilian Andes. He was able to proceed by 
steamer as far as the confluence of the Colhincura' or Catapuliche, 
but beyond that point was compelled to make his way in an open 
boat. The Upper Limay, the furthest southern headstream of 
the Rio Negro, flows over numerous rapids in a narrow rocky 
bed, contracting at some points to 120 or even 100 feet. In 40 
42' S. lat, beyond the confluence of the Treful, the rapids disap- 
pear, the stream is deeper and less swift, and navigable for steam 
launches to the lake. The scenery of the alpine basin of the lake 
is represented as charming. The country around appears to be 

uninhabited. The Indians who inhabit that part of the Chaco, 

to which the Argentine government has sent an expedition, are 
supposed to number about 10,000. Their weapon is the arrow, 
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and, when hunting and fishing fail, they live on locusts and on 
stolen cattle. It is hoped that the Rio Bermejo will be found to 

be navigable after its junction with the Tenco. Dr. Claus left 

Cuyaba, in Matteo Grosso, in May, 1882, navigated a small river 
to its junction with the Xingu, and followed the latter to its 
mouth. 

Lake Mistassini. — A letter to Science, from A. R. C. Selwyn, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, states his belief that 
Lake Mistassini consists of several almost separate lakes, but 
that the entire body of water is not to be compared with that of 
Lake Superior. The exploration of the region was commenced 
in 1870-71, and last spring a party was despatched to continue 
the work. The sensational article in the Montreal Witness arose 
out of an interview of a reporter with Mr. F. H. Bignell, who had 
just returned from taking winter supplies to the exploring party. 
The communication of Mr. Selwyn is accompanied by a tracing 
of Eugene Tache's map of the province of Quebec, the only map 
upon which the results of the surveys of 1870-71 are correctly 
laid down. Geologically the lake lies in a basin of flat lying lime- 
stones, probably of Lower Cambrian age, resting on Laurentian 
and Huronian rocks. 



Dr. Carver. A Correction. — In your March number, p. 231, 
an error crops out in " Carver the celebrated English traveler." 

According to the North American Cyclopedia, " he was an 
American traveler, born at Stillwater, Connecticut, in 1732," 

The notice proceeds with an incorrect statement, viz., " He 
crossed the continent to the Pacific, and returned to Boston in 
1768, having traveled about 7000 miles." 

Whereas, with a plan to go to the Pacific, he left Boston in 
June, 1766, went by the lakes, Green bay and Fox river portage 
to and up the Mississippi and the sources of St. Peter's river, where 
he wintered. He returned in the early summer of 1767 to Prairie 
du Chien, and in June, went, via the Mississippi and Chippewa 
rivers, &c, &c, to the north side of Lake Superior, coasted down 
to Sault St. Marie, then to Michillimackinac, where he spent the 
winter. " The next season he arrived in October, 1768, at 
Boston, after an absence of two years and five months, and a 
journey of near 7000 miles," p. m. 

See his Travels, Philadelphia, 1 796, for which there were about 
1600 subscribers whose names are given. 

Two editions (p. 1) seemed to have appeared under his care, 
and the one in Philadelphia was a third. — 0. P. Hubbard, 65 W. 
ipth street, New York. 



